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by Communist China to win Japanese friendship and 
to press the Japanese government for the establishment 
of diplomatic and closer commercial relations. This 
understandably has caused a good deal of concern in 
the United States. In order to find out the future trend 
of Sino-Japanese relations, it may thus be useful to 
examine the present state of recent Japanese attitudes 
and sentiments toward Communist China. Based on a 
study of printed materials as well as personal interviews 
and public opinion surveys, this article attempts to 
bring into perspective a variety of views frequently 
expressed in Japan on the question of Communist China 
It first analyzes certain major factors that account for 
the growing friendly attitudes the Japanese are showing 
toward Communist China: factors such as their senti- 
mental attachment to China, their desire for China 
trade, and their favorable impression of the Peking 
regime. Then follows an examination of how far the 
Japanese people would be likely to go to improve their 
relations with mainland China and of the strength of 
this sentiment. Finally, there is a section dealing with the 
current official views on the sensitive issue of Sino- 
Japanese relations. 

One of the important forces that tend to draw Japan 
and Communist China together is a certain sentimental 
attachment that many Japanese have toward China and 
the Chinese people. This attachment has nothing to do 
with politics but stems from common racial and cul- 
tural affinities between the two countries. It also results 
from the fact that numerous Japanese have lived in 
This article is adapted from a chapter of a forthcoming book, 
Japan and Communist China, written by the author on the 
basis of research conducted in Japan in 1956-1957 on a Ful- 
bright grant. Mr. Leng is Assistant Professor of Foreign Af- 
fairs and a Research Associate of the Soviet Bloc Foreign 
Economic Relations Project at the University of Virginia. 
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N RECENT YEARS a vigorous campaign has been waged 


China and have a strong nostalgia for that country 
In Japan there are many scholars who can discuss 
Chinese poetry and Confucian clasics with great ease; 
there are also many “old China hands” who can de- 
scribe Peking or Shanghai in detail. The feeling of close 
relationship the Japanese have toward China is well 
illustrated in the words of a prominent Japanese pro- 
fessor: “Our relations with the Chinese mainland are 
altogether different from those between China and 
European or American countries, which have originated 
only in modern times and are confined to either econ- 
omic or evangelistic spheres. Our relations with China 
date far back to ancient times and widely involve all of 
the economic, social and cultural aspects. What must 
be further stressed is the sense of mutual kinship as 
Asian nations. Any policy which aims at anything like a 
complete and permanent severing of the ties between 
the two countries will never be admitted by the national 
feeling of the majority of the Japanese people.”? 
This feeling of kinship with the Chinese people often 
gives many Japanese a sense of pride in Communist 
China’s rise as a big power, in spite of their disapproval 
of Communism. One conservative Diet member told the 


1 Tadao Miyashita, Observations on the Trade Relations 
between Japan and China, Tokyo, 1954, p. 31. 
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author: “As an anti-Communist, I am naturally con- 
cerned with Communist China’s military threat and 
aggressive policy. As an Asian, however, I cannot help 
finding more satisfaction in Peking’s ability to challenge 
the strongest Western power, the United States.” In an 
article titled “China, a Great Nation,” Unosuke Chata, 
a well-known Japanese critic, sees an unlimited future 
for the Chinese: “Europe has already come to dead- 
lock and the United States, though at the height of her 
prosperity now, will soon pass its peak. Then, the Asian 
nations alone have a bright future before them, and the 
‘age of Asia’ will soon arrive. In this case, China will be 
undoubtedly its center. The time will soon come when 
China will take the leadership in the world.’””* 

Another result of this sense of mutual kinship, as Dr. 
Hugh Borton has put it. is the tendency to differentiate 
clearly between the Soviet Union and the People’s Re- 
public of China.* Although both are Communist coun- 
tries, the Japanese definitely fear Communist China 
less than the U.S.S.R. Ideologies notwithstanding, they 
believe that cultural and historical ties enable them to 
understand the Chinese better than can be done by 
others. In fact, there is a feeling that Japan is best 
qualified to serve as a bridge between Communist China 
and the West. Another belief is that Chinese culture 
eventually will be able to absorb Communism in much 
the same way as it did former invaders. Opinions have 
also been expressed that the present Sino-Soviet alliance 
is an “unnatural” arrangement and that this “unholy 
alliance” should and will be broken in the future. Shi- 
geru Yoshida, former Premier and an ardent anti- 
Communist, writes this way: “The first task of the free 
world should be to break up the Moscow-Peking Axis. 
And I think it can be done. In fact, I believe that un- 
wieldy combine is bound to collapse. China has griev- 
ances against Russia. .. . The Chinese are proud and 
haughty. . . . The Chinese are basically individualists. 
The policy of the free world should be based on the 
premise that the Moscow-Peking Axis is vulnerable, that 
it can and must be broken.”* 

To the Japanese people’s sentimental feeling toward 
China must be added a certain guilty conscience, which 
is a combination of genuine appreciation for Chinese 
contributions to Japan’s cultura] development and deep 
regret for what Japanese militarists did to China in re- 
cent wars. This gives rise to a compelling feeling, es- 
pecially among Japanese intellectuals, that something 
must be done to remove the unhappy memory of the 

2 Seikai Orai, Tokyo, February 1957, in American Embassy, 
Tokyo, Summaries of Selected Japanese Magazines, January 
28, 1957. 

3 Hugh Borton, “The Relation of Japan to the Continent: 
China and Southeast Asia,” Proceedings of the Academy of 


Political Science, January 1955, p. 31. 
4 This Is Japan, 1957, Tokyo, October 1956, p. 72. 
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recent past and to restore the traditional friendship 
with the Chinese people. In view of this guilty con- 
science, and because of the sentimentality which con- 
stitutes a prominent feature of the Japanese character, 
it is not surprising to find that Japanese in recent years 
have gone out of their way to praise China and anything 
Chinese. The fact that Japanese repatriates have often 
spoken of Chinese kindness and generosity and that for- 
mer Japanese “war criminals” have written stories to 
expose their own crimes should also be viewed in this 
perspective. Communist indoctrination alone does not 
provide the explanation. 

All these sentiments—the nostalgia for China, the 
sense of kinship, and the guilt complex—serve to pre- 
dispose large numbers of Japanese in favor of restoring 
some ties with the mainland and to make them specially 
susceptible to Peking’s propaganda themes of “Asian 
solidarity” and ‘Sino-Japanese friendship.” In Japanese 
public opinion surveys, for example, those who want to 
improve Japan’s relations with Communist China usually 
give historical and cultural ties as one of their reasons. 

To the Japanese, the greatest attraction of mainland 
China is still trade. In prewar days trade with China 
averaged some 15 percent of the total of Japan’s im- 
ports and exports, but at the present time the figure 
is under 3 percent. In their constant search for markets, 
the Japanese naturally look nostalgically toward conti- 
nental China and hope for the eventual restoration of 
their prewar trade relations. The very existence of some 
trade barriers and inconveniences, such as the embargo 
and lack of diplomatic relations, has helped create in 
Japan great expectations about China trade, expectations 
which appear to be out of proportion to the realities 
of the situation. Needless to say, Peking’s propaganda 
has further contributed to these exaggerated hopes. 

Of prewar trade with China, business circles in the 
Kansai area (Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe) have unique and long- 
standing experience. According to one survey, in 1939 
out of 1,094 exporters in Osaka, 872 (80 percent) were 
engaged in trade with China and in 1936 some 60 
percent of Japan’s total exports to China were sent 
from Osaka and Kobe.* It is thus logical that business- 
men in this area have been eager to regain their prewar 
position in the China market. The results of a sample 
survey conducted in 1955 by the Osaka Public Opinion 
Survey Institute on behalf of the city’s Economic Bureau 
bore this out. Of the 100 commercial and industrial 
firms questioned, about half planned to push trade with 
Communist China and 60 percent wanted the Japanese 
government to promote such trade vigorously. Chemical, 

5 Osaka Economic Bureau (Trade and Sight-seeing Sec- 
tion), Yoron Chosa; Chukyo Boeki To Osaka No Shokai 
(Public Opinion Survey; Communist China Trade and Osaka 
Business), Osaka, 1956, p. 7. 
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rubber, and textile industries on the whole showed a 
more aggressive attitude while machinery and ship- 
building industries were more cautious.* But when it 
came to the problems of the third Sino-Japanese trade 
agreement, the exchange of commercial missions, and 
the sending of survey teams, there was little difference 
among them. Fifty-six percent of the respondents felt 
that the third agreement could not help them much 
because of the embargo and other difficulties; 53 percent 
favored the early exchange of trade delegations, with 
only 3 percent in opposition: a majority (77 percent) 
supported the idea of sending more missions to China 
for market surveying.” 

During 1956-57 some 112 businessmen in the 
Kansai area were interviewed by the author and his 
associates. A large majority of the informants (about 
75 percent) favored the active expansion of trade with 
the mainland. On the basis of these interviews some 
generalizations may be made on the attitudes of Kansai 
businessmen toward China trade. 

First, as was expected, the prevailing sentiment among 
these businessmen is a strong nostalgia for the old Chi- 
nese market. A widespread conviction is held that geo- 
graphical proximity and past experiences make Japan 
and China natural trading partners and that no man- 
made barriers can ever separate them permanently. 
Many of the businessmen interviewed talked dreamily 
about Chinese coal and iron. One steel mill executive 
put it this way: “Not only Chinese coal and iron are 
cheap, but our technicians and workers are more fa- 
miliar with them than with coal and iron from other 
places.” 

Second, there is a considerable optimism about trade 
possibilities with the mainland. By and large, Kansai 
businessmen do not expect the restoration of the pre- 
war trade pattern but do look for the development of 
a new, complementary trade relationship between the 
two countries: the exchange of Japan’s industrial goods 
for China’s raw materials. They do not see any immedi- 
ate prospect for great expansion of trade with Com- 
munist China but have high hopes for the future, par- 
ticularly as a consequence of China’s economic growth. 
One Kobe exporter just returned from a four-week 
tour in Communist China remarked: “The Chinese peo- 
ple love wrist watches and there are 600 million Chi- 
nese. Imagine what kind of business we shall have 
once the purchasing power of the Chinese is increased!” 
Other persons interviewed sounded more sober but also 
saw in the mainland great commercial potentialities for 
them to exploit. One skeptical industrialist, however. 
commented: “Unless we have a full opportunity to find 


6 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
7 Ibid., pp. 10-11, 13, 15, 16, 18. 
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out the real situation, we shall always be obsessed by 
our illusions about the Chinese market.” 

Third, the demand for expanding trade with Com- 
munist China contains some sentiment of national as- 
sertiveness (though not anti-Americanism): many of 
the businessmen interviewed said that they did not like 
“American interference” with their legitimate right of 
trade but were quick to point out that trading with 
Communist China should not affect Japan’s friendly 
relations with the United States. It was stated again 
and again that there is no reason why Japan cannot 
develop trade with Communist China and the United 
States simultaneously. One American-trained textile 
manufacturer explained: “With our economic situation 
being what it is, we want to have as diversified a foreign 
trade position as possible. We cannot afford to put all 
our economic eggs in one basket.” 

Fourth, there is a general tendency among Kansai 
business circles to discount the political risks of trading 
with Communist China. A number of the informants 
said that they were aware of the priority of political 
over economic considerations in the Communist coun- 
tries, but few saw any real danger for Japan in trade 
with China. Some contended that trade between the 
two countries would contribute to the lessening of in- 
ternational tension. One official of Osaka’s Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry said: “Expansion of Sino- 
Japanese trade would make Peking less dependent on 
Moscow economically and may help Communist China 
to develop a more independent foreign policy of her 
own.” 

The sentiment in Japa. for China trade, of course, 
is confined neither to the Kansai area, nor to business 
circles. In varying degrees, it is generally shared by 
many of the Japanese people. The fact that the House 
of Representatives unanimously passed a resolution on 
December 12, 1956 to promote Sino-Japanese trade 
reflects the feeling of the nation. 

Agitating popular sentiment and pressing the Japan- 
ese Government to expand trade with mainland China 
are such organizations as the Dietmen’s League for the 
Promotion of China-Japan Trade, the Japan Interna- 
tional Trade Promotion Association, the Japan-China 
Export-Import Association, and the Sino-Japanese 
Trade Association. Furthermore, many books and ar- 
ticles have been written on the subject of Sino-Japanese 
trade. With few exceptions, they tend to exaggerate 
Japan’s need for China trade and the potentialities of 
the Chinese market. One economist, for instance, pic- 
tures Sino-Japanese trade as a necessary condition of 
Japan’s economic self-support and her political inde- 
pendence.* Another maintains that in developing this 

8 Kentaro Hiraoka, Ni-Chu Boeki Ron (On Sino-Japanese 
Trade), Tokyo, 1956, p. 155. 


trade Japan will be doing her part to help adjust East- 
West relations and build world peace.” 

The result of all this is the development of something 
approaching an obsession among many Japanese about 
China trade. Intellectuals, in particular, seem to enter- 
tain the greatest expectations, Public opinion surveys 
show that they and labor union members usually are 
more optimistic than businessmen about trading with 
Communist China."” In March 1957 the author polled 
some 252 college students in Kyoto on a number of 
foreign policy issues. About 95 percent of the respon- 
dents were in favor of expanding trade relations with 
China. On the question of whether Japan can hope 
to restore her trade with China to the prewar level, 45 
percent replied in the affirmative, 24 percent in the 
negative, and 31 percent expressed the belief that the 
prewar level would be surpassed in the future. 

One concrete indication of the widespread feeling in 
Japan for expanding China trade is the conclusion of 
private trade agreements with Communist China in the 
absence of official diplomatic relations. Recently two 
important trade pacts were concluded between Japa- 
nese private groups and the Chinese Communists. The 
first was a Japan-China iron and steel agreement signed 
by the Japanese iron and steel mission in Peking on 
February 26, 1958, and providing for $280 million in 
trade each way over the next five years (1958-1962). 
Under the terms of this pact, Communist China was to 
exchange iron ore and coal for Japanese iron and steel 
products.'? Obviously aligned with the second five-year 
plan in China, this agreement signalized the move of 
the Japanese industrial and trading circles to seek in the 
Chinese market some relief from their current business 
recession. The second one was the fourth Sino-Japanese 
unofficial trade agreement signed in Peking in March 
5, 1958 between the China International Trade Promo- 
tion Committee and a Japanese trade delegation com- 
prising representatives of the Dietmen’s League, the 
Japan International Trade Promotion Association, and 
the Japan-China Export-Import Association. The sign- 
ing of this agreement ended a series of negotiations 
which had been conducted off and on since last Septem- 
ber. The pact provided for the exchange of $98 million 
worth of goods each way tor a one-year period. The 
commodities to be exchanged from each country were 
classified into two categories with percentages of 40 and 
60 percent respectively. China was to send Japan soya- 
beans, coal, iron ore, manganese, pig iron, tin, rice, and 


9 Kiyoyuki Tokunaga, Aziya Keizai No Seicho (The 
Growth of Asian Economy), Tokyo, 1957, pp. 74-75. 

10 For instance, see C. M. Wilbur, “Some Findings of Japa- 
nese Opinion Polls,” in Borton and others, Japan between East 
and West, New York, 1957, pp. 309-310. 

11 New China News Agency, Peking, February 26, 1958. 
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other raw materials and farm products. Japan, in turn, 
was to supply many kinds of machinery and other manu- 
factured materials, chemicals, and foodstuffs. A cor- 
responding relationship was to be formed between the 
foreign exchange banks of the two countries to facilitate 
the settlement of trade balances. Provisions were made 
for the exchange of permanent trade missions and for 
the holding of trade fairs in both countries. The signa- 
tories also agreed to endeavor to activate and strengthen 
technical interchange and cooperation and to urge the 
respective home governments to conclude an inter-gov- 
ernmental trade agreement as soon as possible.** 

While the implementation of this agreement has sub- 
sequently been jeopardized or blocked as a serious con- 
troversy has arisen over the proposed Chinese trade mis- 
sion’s right to fly the Chinese Communist flag in Tokyo,* 
the agreement itself was nevertheless generally hailed 
in Japan as an improvement over the three previous 
trade agreements and as an important step toward the 
development of Sino-Japanese trade. On March 6, for 
instance, Japan’s three big newspapers (Asahi, Mainichi 
and Yomiuri) all wrote editorials to welcome the sign- 
ing of this pact, even though some political implications 
were recognized. 

Another element influencing the attitudes of the 
Japanese people toward Communist China is the favor- 
able impression they have been getting about the Peking 
regime through various channels. Japanese visitors to 
Communist China, as well as many Japanese repatriates, 
usually bring home laudatory reports on the Communist 
government. Some of course are less enthusiastic than 
others and have criticized various conditions in Coin- 
munist China (the lack of freedom, the monotony of 
life, and the low standard of living). For instance, a 
number of returned Japanese visitors, including a metro- 
politan mayor and a university dean, voiced this kind 
of criticism when interviewed by the author. Several 
noted journalists also have written reports that are 
none too complimentary to Communist China.** The 
majority of returned eyewitnesses, however, generally 
speak with admiration of the “great achievements” of 
the “new China.” They give publicity to Communist 
China’s new bridges, railroads, factories, model farms, 
model workers, model housing projects, and so forth. 
They also describe the raising of public morals, the 
improvement of economic conditions, the emancipation 
of women, and the disappearance of beggars and pros- 
titutes on the mainland. 


12 Ibid., March 5, 1958. 
* See below, p. 88. 

13 See Wada Hitoshi, “A Journalist's View of Communist 
China,’ Japan Quarterly, Tokyo, January-March, 1956, pp. 
17-26; Takagi Takeo, O-Tonari No Shin Sekai (Our Neigh- 
boring New World), Tokyo, 1955. 
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Writing in the journal Chuo Koron, September 1955, 

Dr. Shigeru Nambara, former President of Tokyo Uni- 
versity, not only reported sympathetically on what he 
saw in Communist China and the Soviet Union but 
also took pains to emphasize that the Communist coun- 
tries “really want and need peace.” After a trip to the 
mainland, Junichi Asano, a Japanese Christian leader. 
publicly declared that there was religious freedom in 
Communist China and that “Japan’s churches should 
follow China by throwing off the control of foreign 
missionaries.”'* Because of the respectable positions of 
these and other eyewitnesses, the favorable reports on 
Communist China inevitably influence the thinking of 
the average Japanese. 

Communist Chinese publications are another medium 
through which the People’s Republic of China has been 
presented to the Japanese in a most favorable light. On 
a subsidized basis large quantities of books and maga- 
zines have been shipped to Japan from Communist 
China. Most of them are propaganda materials which 
describe the “new China” in glowing colors. Inexpen- 
sive and often printed in Japanese, they have found an 
extensive and largely sympathetic reading public in 
Japan. Among the most widely-read publications are 
People’s China, China Pictorial, China Reconstructs, 
the works cf Mae Tse-tung. and writings of Lu Hsiin. 
Nearly every Japanese bookstore carries some of the 
popular Chinese publications, and such agencies as the 
Far Eastern Book-Sellers and Daian Cultural Trading 
Company distribute all the books and magazines from 
mainland China. 

A more effective means of publicizing Communist 
China is the literature the Japanese have written them- 
selves. In the past few years numerous books have been 
published in Japan on Communist China, the great 
majority giving a favorable impression. Publications 
by the left-wing China Research Institute and the 
Iwanami Book Company, in particular, have given the 
Chinese Communists the best possible publicity in Japan. 
Popular and intellectual magazines also have been full 
of articles concerning the People’s Republic of China, 
most of them presenting a shining picture of the Com- 
munist regime. Some Japanese publications are critical 
of Communist China, but they are few and are often 
buried by other publications favorable to Peking. 

As a rule, the majority of Japanese writers tend to 
picture Communist China as a “liberated” land and 
the Chinese people as happily engaged in a great task 
of social and economic transformation. Peking’s official 
statistics are frequently cited to prove the “impressive 
accomplishments” of the “new China.” There is also 
a tendency to emphasize the “national” and “humane” 
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aspects of Chinese Communism. Professor Tadao 
Miyashita of Kobe University, for example, has stated: 
“It cannot be denied that the revolution by the Chinese 
Communist Party has elements of a Communist revo- 
lution, but fundamentally it is a national revolution.”** 

In his popular biography of Mao Tse-tung, Pro- 
fessor Kaizuka of Kyoto University maintains that the 
Chinese Communist leader’s thought has been influ- 
enced by the Confucian ethical theory that man’s in- 
born nature is good. The success of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution, according to this Japanese scholar, 
was not only a victory of Marxism-Leninism but also 
a victory for traditional Chinese humanism.” 

Certain segments of the Japanese public, including 
many intellectuals and workers, are specifically attracted 
by the achievements of the “new China” and some of 
them even look upon Peking as the hope of the future. 
The Japanese as a whole are by no means so enthusi- 
astic about Communist China; indeed many have mis- 
givings about the policies and intentions of the Peking 
regime. However, they can hardly be unimpressed by 
so many favorable reports on what has been happening 
on the mainland. In a nation-wide poll conducted in 
June 1956 by a reliable polling agency, 1,275 persons 
were asked what they thought of Communist China. 
Forty-six percent of the respondents considered her as 
acceptable, 24 percent expresed dislike, and 30 percent 
expressed no opinion. In the final analysis, while the 
Peking regime may not enjoy great popularity in Japan, 
it appears to have impressed many Japanese with its 
ability to unify China, to clean up corruption, and to 
progress toward building the country anew. 

In addition to the above factors the genuine desire 
to lessen international tension and promote world peace 
also makes the Japanese psychologically receptive to 
Peking’s campaign for a rapprochement. The majority 
of the Japanese have come to regard the present state 
of Sino-Japanese relations as unsatisfactory, and there 
is a growing sentiment for closer ties and greater trade 
with the mainland. Differences of opinion, of course, 
do exist as to the timing and manner by which relations 
between the two countries can be improved. 

A number of special pressure groups in Japan have 
been campaigning for closer Sino-Japanese relations. 
Among them is naturally the Japanese Communist par- 
ty, which constantly urges Japan to free herself from 
the “American yoke” and resume natural ties with her 
“peace-loving neighbor.” Then there are the pro-Peking 
Japan-China Friendship Association and the Japanese 
National Council for Normal Relations with China. 


15 Tadao Miyashita, “Economic Construction of New 
China,” Asian Affairs, Tokyo, March 1957, p. 20. 

16 Shigeki Kaizuka, Mo Taku-to Den (Biography of Mao 
Tse-tung), Tokyo, 1956, p. iv. 


These groups often hold conferences, distribute litera- 
ture, and pass resolutions calling for the “normalization” 
of Sino-Japanese ties. Other nation-wide organizations, 
like the Japan International Trade Promotion Associa- 
tion and the Japan-China Cultural Exchange Associa- 
tion, also have been agitating for the improvement of 
relations with Communist China. 

More important is the Japanese Socialist party which 
has expounded the restoration of diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with the mainland as a necessary con- 
dition of Japan’s political and economic independence. 
Having a substantial number of seats in the Diet, the 
Socialists exert strong influence upon trade union mem- 
bers, the intellectuals, and the younger generation. As 
was evidenced by its Secretary-General Asanuma’s mis- 
sion to Peking in April 1957, the Socialist party is de- 
termined to take the lead in developing Japan’s rela- 
tions with Communist China and also to exploit this 
vote-catching issue in future elections. The China policy 
advocated by the Socialist Party can be briefly sum- 
marized: (1) It urges the Japanese government to take 
immediate steps to restore official ties and expand trade 
with Communist China, and to place all the private 
agreements between the two countries on a government- 
to-government basis. (2) In order to bypass the em- 
barrassing issue of Nationalist China, it declares For- 
mosa to be China’s domestic problem, and at the same 
time advocates that the Formosan issue should be set- 
tled peacefully. (3) It proposes a nonaggression pact 
between Japan, the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Communist China, and hopes that this pact would 
bring about the abrogation of the U.S.-Japanese Security 
Pact and the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Aid. 

The following statement by Sata Tadataka, an in- 
fluential Diet member, reflects the Socialist view on 
China: 


To achieve economic independence and to broaden her 
economic basis Japan must develop her trade with her Chi- 
nese neighbor. . . . When the fact is squarely faced that the 
People’s Rupublic of China today is firmly based on the 
Chinese mainland and is rapidly progressing with its economic 
development program, it is clear that our Government must 
deal with its leaders and seize every opportunity to end the 
state of war, to conclude a peace treaty and to resume diplo- 
matic relations with it. Diplomatic relations can be resumed 
unconditionally; a Sino-Japanese treaty need not be considered 
a pre-requisite to resumption of relations; it can be left for 
a later date. There can be no argument about Formosa being 
a part of China. Although the retention of status quo in 
Formosa is desirable from our standpoint, this is a Chinese 
internal matter. But we would, of course, like this issue to be 
settled peacefully, and the tension in the Formosa Straits to 
be relaxed through talks between America and the People’s 
Republic of China. . . . In the immediate future, efforts will 


be made to conclude separate non-aggression agreements with 
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Japan's neighbors, in particular with the People’s Republic 
of China and with the Soviet Union. Later a collective non- 
aggression and security treaty will be signed with Japan, the 
United States, the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union as their main signators. The Japan-U.S. Security Agree- 
ment and the Administrative Agreement will be annulled when 
the collective security agreement with both the Eastern and 
Western nations comes into being. At the same time, the Sino- 
Russian Treaty of Friendly Alliance will also be dissolved.1* 


The majority of the Japanese people also appear to 
favor the improvement of Sino-Japanese relations, but 
at the same time they show more awareness of the dif- 
ficulties involved in the immediate restoration of of- 
ficial ties with Peking. Newspapers, for example, often 
discuss the problem of improving relations with the 
mainland; by and large, they stand for the expansion 
of trade but take a more reserved attitude toward the 
resumption of diplomatic ties. While considering the 
latter course as desirable, they are concerned with 
Japan’s relations with the Chinese National govern- 
ment and the policy of the United States. 

Public opinion surveys indicate a more or less similar 
trend. According to a government-sponsored nation- 
wide poll announced on April 3, 1957, 63.7 percent of 
the respondents favored the further development of 
trade with Communist China; 36.4 percent wanted the 
Japanese government to restore official relations with 
Peking. Only 2.1 percent opposed trade relations with 
Peking. Those favoring more trade with Communist 
China without diplomatic recognition of her accounted 
for 20.1 percent.”* 

In another poll taken in January 1957 by Tokyo 
Shimbun and the Public Opinion Science Association, 
a random sample of Tokyo's eligible voters were asked 
their opinions on a number of foreign policy issues. On 
the question of China trade, 73.8 percent of 800 per- 
sons polled said that the trade should be expanded, 
while 10.4 percent saw no need for expansion. On the 
quéstion of recognition of Communist China, 15.8 per- 
cent wanted to continue the present policy of recogniz- 
ing Taipei rather than Peking, 40.2 percent wanted to 
recognize both Chinas simultaneously, and 22.5 percent 
felt that Japan should recognize Communist China and 
“de-recognize” Nationalist China. On the question of 
what country Japan should specially have friendly re- 
lations with, the United States had the largest votes (36 
percent), Communist China was a close rival (28 per- 
cent), and India ran a poor third (3.9 percent). Twen- 
ty-two percent, however, did not express any opinion.** 

The aforementioned poll of college students taken 


17 Sata Tadataka, “The Socialist View on Foreign Policy,” 
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18 The Japan Times, Tokyo, April 4, 1957. 
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by the author in Kyoto in 1957 also had some interest- 
ing results. About 95 percent of the respondents were 
for expanding trade with the mainland and 91 percent 
for diplomatic recognition of the Peking regime. But 
when asked which country, the United States or Com- 
munist China, Japan could cooperate with better, their 
opinions were evenly divided: 35 percent chose the 
United States, 35 percent Communist China, and the 
remaining 30 percent were undecided.*” 

It would appear that, varying in the degree of en- 
thusiasm, the general feeling in Japan is for better 
relations with the Chinese neighbor. The majority of 
the Japanese want, most of all, to expand China trade. 
There is also a strong desire to find ways to put Sino- 
Japanese relations on an official basis. At the same 
time many Japanese are mindful of their treaty obliga- 
tions to Nationalist China. What is more, the United 
States still stands high in Japanese public opinion. Even 
among these who are enthusiastic for closer ties with 
Communist China, the desire to keep American friend- 
ship is evident. 

From Yoshida to Kishi, the Japanese government's 
policy toward Peking has always been conditioned by 
its ties with the United States and Nationalist China. 
Politically, Japan maintains diplomatic relations and 
has a peace treaty in effect with Chiang’s government. 
Economically, Japanese trade with Taiwan has been 
considerable—exports being $84 million and imports 
$67 million in 1957.7" More important, the United 
States occupies a unique position both as a friend and 
as a trading partner for Japan.** Close cooperation with 
Washington has been, and still is, the cornerstone of 
the foreign policy of Japan’s conservative government. 
Under the circumstances it is natural that the current 
Japanese official position regarding the question of 
“normalizing” Sino-Japanese ties remains a cautious one. 

Caught between the growing popular pressure for a 
rapprochement with mainland China and the concern 
for its ties with the United States and Formosa, the 
Japanese government maintains a policy of trying to 
expand China trade on the one hand and delaying of- 
ficial recognition of Peking on the other. Premier Kishi 
explained his “wait-and-see” policy in the following 


words: 


... The Peking regime was branded “aggressor” by the 
United Nations at the time of the Korean War; and the 


20 For a cornposite interview with the Japanese intellectuals 
on international issues, see the present author's article, “Japan 
and China,’ New Republic, April 22, 1957. 

21 Ministry of Finance, Tokyo, Customs Statistics. In the 
same year Japan’s exports to mainland China amounted to 
$60.5 million and imports $80.5 million. 

22 Trade with the United States accounted for 30 percent 
of Japan’s total foreign trade in 1957. Ibid. 
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stigma has not been removed. Moreover, Japan maintains dip- 
lomatic relations with the Republic of China with her capital 
at Taipei, Formosa, with whom we exchange ambassadors, and 
who, moreover, is a recognized member of the United Nations 
having a seat in the Security Council. In these circumstances, 
all we can do is to watch and wait for further developments. 
It is solely under the dictate of sheer economic necessity that 
Japan seeks to increase her trade with mainland China. It is 
the intention of my government to achieve this objective within 
the framework of the existing international agreements.** 


On the economic front, in line with public sentiment 
the Japanese government has been taking definite steps 
to facilitate trade with the mainland. The embargo 
against Communist China has been relaxed since July 
1957. Important private trade agreements have been 
allowed to be concluded with Peking. Approval has 
been given to the exchange of permanent trade mis- 
sions, and a compromise formula has been adopted for 
the settlement of trade. At the same time Tokyo has 
been especially careful to avoid official ties with Com- 
munist China and to try to separate trade from politics. 
Much as it likes to promote China trade, it does not 
want to do anything that would jeopardize its friend- 
ship with the United States. 

Furthermore, official circles in Japan seem to show 
a more realistic attitude toward China trade than does 
the public. Sabura Okita, Chief of the Planning Division 
of the Economic Planning Board, has stated that the 
scale of Sino-Japanese trade must be expanded as much 
as possible but warns that “it would be a mistake to 
be over-optimistic and to believe that the future of the 
Japanese economy would be assured by merely increas- 
ing trade with Communist China.” According to him, 
“Even if the Japan-Communist China trade is made 
completely free, it is not expected to account for a large 
percentage of Japan’s total trade, 10 percent being a 
likely figure.”** There is also some concern in Tokyo 
over the competition of Chinese goods in Southeast Asia. 
On the basis of reports from its consular officials in the 
region, the Japanese Foreign Ministry has stated that 
Communist China is threatening Japanese products in 
Southeast Asia through well-planned use of overseas 
Chinese merchants, price manipulation policies, and 
loans through her banks.”* 

So far as political relations with Communist China 
are concerned, the Japanese government insists that 
the time is not yet ripe for official recognition of the 
Peking regime although such a course of action is con- 


23 Nobusuke Kishi, “Janpan in 1957,” Contemporary 
Japan, Tokyo, April 1957, p. 555. 

24 He pointed out the limited export capacity of Com- 
munist China as the main reason. Saburo Okita, The Re- 
habilitation of Japan’s Economy end Asia, Tokyo, 1956, pp. 
11-12. 

25 New York Times, October 28, 1957. 
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sidered as inevitable in the future. Secretary-General 
Miki of the ruling Liberal-Democratic party summed 
up official views on this delicate issue. As he put it, 
Japan cannot ignore the fact that the Communist re- 
gime is in complete control of the Chinese continent: 
nor can she deny that Communist China has emerged 
as a powerful nation in Asia. The Japanese government 
favors in principle the “normalization” of relations 
with the mainland, but it is not in a position to take 
any hasty action in the current complex international 
situation.** 

In the thinking of policy makers in Japan, the re- 
storation of diplomatic ties with Peking. however de- 
sirable and necessary from certain standpoints, may 
have to wait until either the United Nations has ad- 
mitted Communist China as a member or a compromise 
is reached between the United States and Communist 
China or between “both Chinas.” 

Like its predecessors, the Kishi administration seems 
to cling to the hope that the complicated China prob- 
lem will be solved eventually on the basis of accepting 
the existence of the “two Chinas.” Answering questions 
before the House of Councillors on November 12. 1957, 
Premier Kishi stated: “Unless the relations between 
Nationalist China and Communist China are adjusted, 
the present tension in Asia cannot be eased.” He went 
on to say that he planned to work for the adjustment 
of relations between the “two Chinas” and that he 
would also discuss the matter with the United States.** 

Whether or not the “two Chinas” concept can ever 
work is, of course, another problem. Mr. Kishi’s sug- 
gestion of this solution and his efforts to separate China 
trade from politics testify to the Japanese government's 
basic dilemma of how to reconcile its international com- 
mitments with the growing pressure for “normalized” 
relations with the mainland. This dilemma is best il- 
lustrated by the problems that have arisen over the 
fourth Sino-Japanese unofficial trade agreement. 

The negotiations for this agreement were started last 
September in Peking between the Chinese Communists 
and Japanese non-governmental representatives headed 
by Liberal-Democratic Dietman Masanosuke Ikeda. 
After six weeks of negotiations the two parties reached 
agreement on every major point except the number of 
personnel of proposed trade missions. Because of the 
impasse over the personnel issue the negotiations were 
suspended at the beginning of November 1957. Later 
on a compromise was worked out to break the deadlock 
through the revision of the Alien Registration Law in 
Japan to ease the fingerprinting requirement for non- 


26 Asahi Shimbun, Tokyo, April 28, 1957; Asahi Evening 
News, May 14, 1957. 
27 The Japan Times, November 13, 1957. 


diplomatic foreign personne]. With this the negotiations 
were resumed toward the end of February 1958. How- 
ever, just before the Japanese delegation’s departure 
for Peking, the Foreign Affairs Research Committee of 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic party demanded the 
amendment of certain items in the draft memorandum 
on the exchange of trade missions. On the ground of 
avoiding any misunderstanding that Japan was ready 
to give de facto recognition to Communist China, the 
Committee wanted to delete the provisions that would 
grant the Chinese trade mission quasi-diplomatic privi- 
leges and the right to fly the Chinese Communist flag.** 
In the resumed negotiations Peking. nevertheless, re- 
jected the Japanese-proposed revision, and the agree- 
ment was signed on March 5 in the original form on 
the condition that it would not take effect without the 
approval of both governments. 

As mentioned before, the signing of this pact was 
generally welcomed in Japan. The Socialists, in par- 
ticular, moved quickly to urge the Kishi administration 
to approve the agreement as early as possible and take 
all possible measures to secure its enforcement. Liberal- 
Democrats, on the other hand, viewed the pact with a 
mixed feeling and were concerned about its political 
implications. The strongest opposition to the trade 
agreement came from Nationalist China. Taipei not 
only launched a series of protests but threatened to 
break relations with Tokyo,” objecting mainly to the 
fact that the pact would permit the Communist Chinese 
trade mission to fly its flag in Japan. This, they claimed, 
represented virtual recognition of the Peking regime. 
Under the circumstances the Japanese government pro- 
ceeded very carefully in an attempt to find a way to 
endorse the agreement without offending Formosa. On 
April 9, to the three Japanese trade organizations that 
had signed the trade pact with Peking, Premier Kishi 
formally pledged his administration’s support and co- 
operation for the enforcement of the agreement but 
emphasized that such a step did not imply the recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime by Japan. It was further 
stated that the Japanese government, while allowing 
Peking’s trade mission to fly its flag, would not grant 
diplomatic status to the Communist flag.*” 

The stand taken by Tokyo served to placate National- 
ist China but provoked a strong attack from the Chinese 
Communists. In a cable to the three Japanese trade 
organizations on April 13, Nan Han-chen, chairman of 
the China International Trade Promotion Committee, 
accused the Kishi administration of sabotaging the new 
pact with a hostile attitude toward the Chinese people. 
28 Ibid., February 21 & 23, 1958. 

29 Christian Science Monitor, April 5, 1958; The Oriental 
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“As long as the Kishi government’s impediment con- 
tinues to exist,” he said, “the trade agreement cannot 
be implemented.”*' On May 10 Peking went a step 
further by suspending all business between Japan and 
the mainland on the pretext of “Kishi’s hostile attitude 
and obstruction.”*? 

Communist China’s strong policy in the controversy 
proves beyond any doubt her intention to use trade as 
a weapon to press Japan for diplomatic recognition. It 
could also be interpreted as an attempt to undermine 
the position of Kishi’s conservative government in the 
May 22 general election.** The whole dispute further 
demonstrates the extremely difficult task that the 
Japanese government has to perform—a task of trying 
to improve relations with Communist China on the 


31 New China News Agency, April 13. 

32 New York Times, May 11, 1958. 

33 Ibid. Some Japanese official circles termed the Chinese 
Communist move intervention in the internal affairs of Japan. 
How far Chinese pressure influenced the outcome of the 
elections is doubtful. The Liberal-Democratic Party won 287 
seats and the Social-Democratic Party (Socialists) won 166 
out of a total of 467.—Editor). 


one hand and to preserve the free world alliance on 
the other. The Oriental Economist, an influential jour- 
nal which advocates increased China trade, nevertheless 
appreciates the delicate nature of the situation, and 
while criticizing Peking’s current tactics, advises both 
sides to do first things first, namely to develop trade: 


. . . Communist China appears to be a little too hasty, as 
the frontal demand for recognition at the sacrifice of trade 
transactions borders on infantilism. Let us start with trade 
first. No country would object to our endeavors to live. Trade 
transactions over a certain period will bring the two countries 
closer and the Japanese people will become further conscious 
of the importance of trade with Continental China. A series 
of accomplished facts piled up will pave the way for diplo- 
matic normalization. As time passes, international conditions 
will or may be changed. Until that time, let us exchange with- 
in the permissible frame of existing international conditions. 
Peking appears bound to mingle all its dealings with politics. 
The impression on the part of the Japanese people that Peking 
would do anything for political stakes will stand in the way 
of the future growth of Sino-Japanese relations.** 


34 “Peking’s Boycott of Trade Accord,” The Oriental 
Economist, May 1958, pp. 234-235. 


Laos: Politics, Elections and Foreign Aid 


BY ROBERT GILKEY 


nN His 1945 Essay, On Coalition Government, Mao 

Tse-tung outlined the political strategy that has since 
been applied with varying success to the nations of 
Southeast Asia which the Communists seek to dominate 
or neutralize. Wherever aggression alone failed, or might 
fail, Mao recommended the now-classic technique of 
subversion by political and economic penetration. This 
strategy is particularly well adapted to present-day 
Communist international policy in the cold war. It also 
explains why the Chinese Communist leaders feel con- 
fident of attaining their objectives in Laos since the 
elections on May 4, 1958, in which the Communist 
Pathet Lao rebels consolidated the advantage they had 
previously won when they agreed on November 19, 
1957, to rejoin the Royal Government. 

A landlocked country, roughly the shape, though only 
half the size, of Italy, with a population of probably 
under two million (other estimates range from 1.5 to 3 
million), Laos, the ancient Buddhist Kingdom of Lan 
Xang. is strategically situated in much the same uneasy 
proximity to Communist China as is Afghanistan to the 
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Soviet Union. Each faces Communist territory across 
more than 1,000 miles of common frontier. The eco- 
nomic or political penetration of either, backed by the 
ever-present possibility of renewed aggression, can be 
used to threaten other free Asian nations. Thus Laos’ 
neighbors, Burma and Cambodia, may be forced into 
more “benevolent neutrality” and South Viet Nam be 
subjected to further pressure for reunification on the 
Laotian pattern. 

With the November 1957 Pathet Lao settlement. the 
Royal Government placed itself in far greater jeopardy 
from political and economic penetration than it was 
from military invasion before. The desultory fighting 
along the borders of the two northeastern provinces of 
Phong Saly and Houa Phans (Sam Neua), where some 
8,000 Pathet Lao guerrillas withdrew under the terms 
of the Geneva Agreement in 1954, came to an end, and 
this removed any immediate danger that Viet Minh 
and Chinese troops might invade the rest of the coun- 
try under Pathet Lao cover. 

The evacuation of these two provinces left the Royal 
Government with the difficult problem of reindoctrinat- 
ing the civil population, while it had at the same time 
to ferret out Communist political agents left behind. 


It had also to contend with nearly 6,500 Pathet Lao 
troops who laid down their arms but were instructed 
to continue the struggle against “American imperialism” 
on the political front when they reached their homes 
scattered throughout the country. 

The chief danger from the settlement, however, lay 
in the agreement to integrate into the Royal Army two 
hard-core Pathet Lao battalions (1,500 men) selected 
by the Communists; the re-formation of the Pathet Lao 
into a legal “democratic” party (Neo Lao Hak Xat, 
or National Patriotic Party); and the seating of the 
Pathet Lao leader Prince Souphanouvong and his aide, 
Phoumi Vongvichit, in a coalition cabinet. 

Why did the Royal Government welcome these Com- 
munist-controlled forces into the fold? Clearly, the 
Laotian people and its leaders were sick at heart over 
the three-year civil war during which more casualties 
were suffered than during the previous eight years of 
the Indochina war. The military struggle had reached 
a stalemate: the Royal Army, on the one hand, could 
not employ its superior force of some 15,000 men to 
suppress the rebels without provoking a counter-attack 
reinforced by the Viet Minh and Chinese; the Com- 
munists, on the other hand, were reluctant to arouse 
world opinion by full-scale aggression that would almost 
certainly have invited retaliation by the SEATO Powers 
and thus perhaps have precipitated a major war. 

The Geneva Agreement of 1954 ended the Indo- 
china war but unfortunately left the terms of a political 
settlement for Laos more vague than for Cambodia 
or Viet Nam. Negotiations were held under the auspices 
of an International Commission for Supervision and 
Control (ICC) established by the Geneva Conference 
and comprising representatives of India (chairman), 
Canada and Poland. The Pathet Lao agreed to a cease- 
fire but continued its guerrilla tactics, refused to par- 
ticipate in the general elections held in December 1955 
and, instead, made a last major attempt at intimidation 
with a military offensive which was easily routed by 
the Royal Army. 

Further negotiations by the Prime Minister-elect 
(Prince Souvanna Phouma) also failed and his govern- 
ment fell. He was replaced by Katay Don Sasorith, 
whose policy of suppressing the rebels brought in turn 
his own downfall. Under popular pressure to reach some 
settlement, Prince Souvanna Phouma was returned to 
power, partly because it was feared that other pro- 
Communist politicians in Vientiane would have been 
even more generous in their concessions to the Pathet 
Lao; but there was also a more subtle reason for this 
compromise decision to support Prince Souvanna 
Phouma. 

There are those in Vientiane who deny that the 


Pathet Lao leader, Prince Souphanouvong, is a true 
Communist; they maintain that he is under the influ- 
ence of his Vietnamese wife (she is a Party member 
and his 12-year-old son is also at school in Moscow). 
They further emphasize his relationship (half-brother) 
to the Prime Minister Prince Souvanna Phouma and 
to the Viceroy Prince Petsarath. Thus the Pathet Lao 
settlement acquired a sentimental and almost domestic 
character when seen as a reconciliation among these 
three members of the cadet branch of the Royal Family. 


A certain tendency to self-deception among these 
family members extends to the Prime Minister himself, 
who is otherwise an astute and articulate defender of 
democracy and independence. The contrast shows itself 
most subtly perhaps in Prince Souvanna Phouma’s ex- 
planation of his neutral foreign policy. “And I mean 
neutral,” he insisted, “not neutralist. Neutrality means 
to stand between two opposing military powers, but 
not between two ideologies, Neutralism implies a cer- 
tain bias.” Yet he went on to make a curious compari- 
son of this policy and his country’s general situation 
with that of Finland and even Switzerland. Both Fin- 
land and Laos face the internal problem of active Com- 
munist parties. But Laos’ historical preparation for in- 
dependence has been different in every way. It will take 
more to preserve it than the now-doubtful passage of 
a projected bill to outlaw Communism since the Neo 
Lao Hak Xat party elected its own representatives to 
the National Assembly on May 4, 1958. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma has been no more realistic 
in his opposition to Communist economic penetration. 
He fell temporarily from power a second time in the 
spring of 1956 because he wanted to accept Communist 
China’s aid as a Pathet Lao condition for reunification. 
He is still under strong domestic pressure to refuse this 
aid as long as outright grants from the United States 
continue at the rate of about $45 million annually 
(since mid-1955). There are no strings attached in the 
form of repayment with interest as with Soviet loans 
and credits to Afghanistan and elsewhere; and although 
there are about 170 American technical, administrative 
and diplomatic personnel in Laos, most Laotian leaders 
will think carefully before they invite Chinese or Soviet 
“technicians” to engage in such subversive activities as 
recently aroused the violent protests of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk in neighboring neutralist Cambodia. 

But the odds against Laotian acceptance of Com- 
munist economic aid radically changed with the Pathet 
Lao settlement and the recent elections. As a member 
of the coalition cabinet, Prince Souphanouvong will 
doubtless continue to head the Ministries of Planning 
and of Reconstruction and Urbanization. In these posts 
he will decide how and where a large part of American 
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aid will be spent. This double appointment goes far to 
explain his repeated disavowal of Communist allegiance 
and his declaration that he is “no longer” anti-Ameri- 
can. He insists that he and his followers will adhere 
to a policy of cooperation with the United States, for 
“we need aid—not for years but for decades.” But 
reading between the lines, one may predict that Prince 
Soupanouvong will welcome Communist, just as eagerly 
as American, aid, not merely to increase the stakes by 
playing off one side against the other, but to advance 
very definite subversive aims. 

The other Pathet Lao cabinet appointment (of Prince 
Souphanouvong’s aide, Phoumi Vongvichit, as Minister 
of Religion and Fine Arts) was more than ironical in 
a country where Buddhism, as the official cult, can play 
an important role in the contest between Communist 
and democratic influences. During last year’s celebration 
of the 2,500th anniversary of Buddha’s death, the Chi- 
nese Communists sought to capitalize on religious ties 
with Laos and other South Asian countries—just as the 
Soviet Union has sought to play up a new solidarity 
between its own Moslems and those in the Near East 
and other parts of Asia. The recent stress on religious 
freedom in both China and the Soviet Union tends to 
encourage those who only partly believe, or prefer not 
to believe, earlier reports of religious suppression in the 
Soviet bloc. A Laotian delegation to Peking a year ago 
was impressed after seeing the temples and mosques 
which the Chinese authorities have allowed to remain 
open or have lavishly restored as cultural show pieces. 
The cultivation of such contacts can lead directly to 
Communist religious penetration of Laos and other 
Southeast Asian countries. Its object is to encourage 
“progressive” reforms which certainly will not favor the 
West. Those Americans who insist that Buddhism is 
essentially conservative and therefore an effective ob- 
stacle to Communism—however true this may be for 
the present—should be alert to the danger that the 
United States may come to be identified in Laos with 
the most reactionary and ineffective elements of the 
religious and social community. 

Those who persist in such wishful thinking, and pre- 
fer not to believe that the Pathet Lao rebels are true 
Communists, ignore the fact that Prince Souphanouvong 
could not all these years have enjoyed the enthusiastic 
support of Hanoi and Peking unless he was at least serv- 
ing Communist ends efficiently. By quieting suspicions 
with his disavowal of Communist allegiance, he adroitly 
prepared the way for the May 4 supplementary elec- 
tions. 

In the presence of International Control Commis- 
sion observers the elections were held without incident 
throughout the country. Although called in accordance 
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with the Pathet Lao agreement, they were intended to 
accommodate the votes of women (admitted to the 
franchise last year under a revised constitution) and 
the esimated increase in population, of which a census 
is now being planned. The Royal Government has re- 
ported that, out of 960,000 votes so far received, 
256,000 went to the Communist and pro-Communist 
opposition. During the campaign the two Government 
parties showed a great lack of unity; several candidates 
from each party (the Sat-Kaona, or “Nationalists” and 
the Seri, or “Independents”) competed in most pro- 
vinces, thereby splitting the vote to the advantage of 
the opposition in many cases.’ Prince Souphanouvong 
himself was elected in Vientiane, as was Phoumi Vong- 
vichit, with a total of 9 other Hak Sat candidates. Four 
other candidates, members of the Santiphab (“Peace”) 
faction, also won with Communist backing. 

Eight government candidates were nevertheless 
elected, so that even though the results surprised and 
disturbed most Western observers, the Communists did 
not win by a landslide as they predicted. The two gov- 
ernment parties now have a theoretical majority of 
about 38 seats in the Assembly, and they have finally 
decided to close ranks in the form of a Laotian People’s 
Rally in order to control the Communist minority and, 
if possible, avoid a coalition cabinet. The Rally is headed 
by- Prince Souvanna Phouma, former Prime Minister 
Katay and the present Foreign Minister, Phoui Sanani- 
kone. 

The Communists have, however, accomplished at 
the polls what they failed to do in three years of fight- 
ing. In order to marshall all possible strength for the 
future, they too have sought to form a common front 
with the Santiphab faction and two other opposition 
parties, the Prachatipatai (“Democrats”) and the Lao 
Raoum Sam (“National Union”). Though no candi- 
dates from either of these two parties were elected, 
their representatives already in the Assembly will give 
them and the Communists an impressive minority of 
at least 21 seats. Especially to be watched is the leader 
of the National Union party, a wealthy businessman and 
former school teacher named Bong Souvannavong, the 
self-styled “Father of Neutralism,” who exhibits a most 
dangerous mixture of parliamentary guile, ideological 
doublethink and overweening ambition in Laos. Per- 
sonally unpopular, Bong may never realize his life’s goal 
of becoming prime minister himself. But he skillfully 
engineered the downfall of both preceding governments; 
and with the financial support and political advice of 
the Communists, he may well do it again and help 


1 On the elections, see the article by Ronald Stead, “Com- 
munists Gain at Laos Ballot Box,’ Christian Science Monitor, 
May 16, 1958; also Laos Information Bulletin, Embassy of 
Laos, Washington, D.C., April-May, 1958, p. 13. 
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bring them into power. On the other hand, if offered 
a post in the new cabinei, he would be quite capable 
of temporariiy deserting the Cornmunists and support- 
ing the government in order to strengthen its position 
in the forthcoming financial and foreign aid negotia- 
tions in Washington. 

The major campaign issue will continue with Com- 
munist accusations of fraud, graft and corruption— 
which undoubtedly exist. With few exceptions, virtually 
every member of the country’s ruling elite is involved 
in scandals or fraudulent transactions which have been 
estimated to involve funds-equivalent to about 14 mil- 
lion dollars, An absurd exchange rate coupled with 
inept Laotian (and American) administration is chiefly 
to blame. Though the U.S. dollar is worth about 100 
Laotian kips on the open market, it sells legally for 
only 35 kips—a rate established five years ago when 
Laotian currency was tied indirectly to the French 
franc and directly to the Indochinese piaster. Among 
the complicated frauds based on this unrealistic ex- 
change, the import-license racket has been the most 
prevalent. Fraudulent importers give a kickback of as 
much as 20 percent for the right to buy dollars through 
the National Bank at the legal rate and then sell them 
on the free market in Bangkok or Hong Kong. When 
the importer actually imported the merchandise for 
which his license was granted, the goods were often 
smuggled into Thailand for sale at additional profit. 
Some time ago such a transaction involved 25 television 
receivers for which a license was issued although Laos 
has no TV station. The import-license racket has been 
stopped since the American aid program came virtually 
to a standstill pending recent Congressional investigation 
directed chiefly at a revision of the exchange rate.? 
But fraudulent dollar exchange transactions still take 
place. 

This situation is made to order for the Communists. 
In a country where most issues are decided in terms of 
personalities and families rather than party politics, 
much of the disrepute into which the American aid 
program has fallen can easily be identified with the 
present plutocracy. Many members of this French-edu- 
cated elite believe deeply in national independence, but 
few pay more than lip service to the general welfare. 
They live modestly enough by Western standards, but the 
disproportion between the poverty of the countryside 
and the comparatively lush corruption of Vientiane has 
increased markedly during the past five years. 

There are now more automobiles than there are miles 
of roads, still almost entirely unpaved, to run them on. 


2 See Mutual Security Program in Laos. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on the Far East and the Pacific of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, May 7 and 8, 1958. 
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Five years ago, some of the car owners did not even 
own bicycles. Gaudy new night clubs (one air-condi- 
tioned) have sprung up, mostly financed by members 
of the government. They feature floor-shows from the 
United States and Australia, Filipino orchestras, and 
taxi-dance girls from Bangkok, Saigon and Hong Kong. 
It has been estimated that these clubs make a gross 
of over a million dollars a year. 

None of this yet directly affects the peasants, who 
comprise nearly 95 percent of the population. Rarely 
if ever can they visit Vientiane or the Royal Capital of 
Luang Prabang. Nor are they much visited by govern- 
ment officials or their elected representatives to the 
National Assembly who, unlike the Communists, prefer 
to maintain a paternalistic attitude to their ignorant 
constituents. Many of the peasants are unaware of their 
own nationality, that their country was ever a French 
protectorate and is now an independent constitutional 
monarchy. They are equally unaffected by American 
aid and would hardly know if it were terminated. 

There is no question that Laos needs aid. Though 
the peasants meet most of their basic needs through 
subsistence farming, they suffer from disease and de- 
bilitation. Only about half of the children born live 
to the age of ten. The per capita income (estimated at 
about $50 a year) is one of the lowest in Asia. The 
literacy rate (about 15 percent) is also the lowest (it 
is about 20 percent in India and China). Until last 
summer there were no newspapers, but only mimeo- 
graphed newsletters published by the government and 
privately by politicians at irregular intervals, and stil! 
written as often in French as in Laotian. 

It is easier to find two dozen princes of royal blood 
in Vientiane than a single electrician or plumber. There 
is no postal delivery, virtually no telephone service, and 
no proper sanitation system. There is only one physician 
trained by Western standards, the Minister of Health 
Tractors and trucks are almost unknown in the coun- 
tryside, where water buffaloes do the cultivating and 
ox-carts the hauling. For logging and other heavy opera- 
tions, there are only about a thousand clephants in the 
so-called “Land of a Million Elephants.” There is not 
a single mile of railroad and no bridge across the 
Mekong River to make connection with the important 
railway between Nong Khai and Bangkok 

There is virtually no French, American or other 
foreign investment Most retail trade and 
money-lending (at 5 to 10 percent interest a month 


in Laos. 


is controlled, as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, by the 
Chinese community of 30,000 to 40,000. There is no 
land tax and virtually no corporate tax. Peasants pay 
no direct taxes of any kind. There is a nominal income 
tax, but last year the Collector of Internal Revenue 
spent more than he collected. Customs duties bring in 
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about $12 million a year which, apart from foreign 
aid, constitute nearly the entire government income. 

Imports of manufactured goods far exceed exports 
of raw materials. The recorded exports before the war 
amounted annually to about two million dollars worth 
of livestock, tin, teakwood, spices, sticklac, cotton fabrics, 
and included 50 tons of tiger bones (prized by Chinese 
pharmacists for supposed aphrodisiac qualities). Today 
these exports are down to about $500,000 a year, while 
manufactured imports have increased to five times that 
amount. Unofficially, Laos also exports annually at 
least 50 tons of high grade opium raised legally by the 
Meo tribesmen in the mountainous province of Xieng 
Khouang. This trade profits the privileged few who 
smuggle the opium out of the country into South Viet 
Nam, Cambodia, Thailand and Burma, and probably 
yields more than all other exports combined. 

Laos produces for domestic consumption (in quan- 
tities usually insufficient for export) glutinous rice, fish, 
corn, salt, tobacco, cotton, citrus fruits, potatoes, pea- 
nuts and coffee. There is a substantial potential for 
coffee production, but since the war very little is pro- 
duced because of rust disease. There is also some largely 
unexploited mineral wealth, including coal, copper, 
lead, iron, tungsten, gold and sapphires. 

There is plenty of land in this underpopulated coun- 
try, only eight percent of the area being cultivated. Any 
Laotian who wants to start farming can have land for 
the asking. Since virtually all farmers own the land they 
cultivate, there is no tenancy problem for the Com- 
munists to exploit. It is astonishing that this fertile 


unused land has for so long escaped being occupied 
by the Chinese. 

Most of these potential economic assets which are 
not already political liabilities may well become so if 
American aid to Laos remains largely a matter of ex- 
pediency. One-shot operations based upon annual Con- 
gressional foreign aid appropriations make long-range 
planning almost impossible. The Laotian government 
has been trying since 1951 to draft a Five-Year Plan. It 
is easy enough to blame Laotians for their inability or 
unwillingness to establish any balance between their 
desires and their capabilities, but nothing approaching 
an austerity program has been seriously considered by 
either Laotian receivers or American givers. 

American aid to Laos is administered far more simply 
than under the “counterpart fund” system used for 
Viet Nam, Cambodia and other countries. But super- 
vision is consequently less close and effective. Instead 
of the U. S. International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) paying for and importing commodities to be 
sold for local currency by the Laotians, dollars are 
deposited by the U.S. Government in a New York bank 
account from which the Royal Government may draw 

As the accompanying table shows, approximately two- 
thirds of the U.S. aid funds go for pay and maintenance 
of the national police and Royal Army. Although the 
army complement is officially 25,000 men, responsible 
U.S. officials admit that it is only about 15,900 strong 
at present. If accurate, this discrepancy would add two- 
fifths to the cost on American military aid to Laos, 


already high according to comparative world estimates 


U.S. Am Procram To Laos, 1955-1957* 
(in millions) 
Percent 
Dollar Funds 19355 1956 1957 Total of total 
Generation of local currency: 
Cash grants 28.2 33.7 94.6 70.0 
Commodity import program 3.4 12.9 ; 24.8 184 
Project assistance 6.6 14.3 10.6 
Administration 2 14 1.0 
Total 33.3 53.4 135.1 100.0 
Percent of total 
190.0 


Generated Local Currency 
Deposits to special account 


Dollar equivalent 
98.5 
Withdrawals: 
Military support 84.4 
Public administration projects —. pemeeaasitea 4.0 
Transportation projects 3.0 
Other projects 4.4 
Other items 
Total 96.3 
2.2 
* Source: U.S. General Accourting Office Statistics 
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85.7 

4.1 

3.0 

$5 

97.8 
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on a cost-per-soldier basis. Other projects include such 
public works as roads and airfields; public health: and 
the expansion of the economy, particularly coffee. live- 
stock and poultry improvemnt. There is a small but 
important community development program, somewhat 
similar to India’s, in the form of joint “civic action” 
teams which stimulate villagers to organize agricultural, 
educational, hygienic, medical and social activities. 
“Maximum impact” projects (which have little di- 
rect effect on the peasantry) include, in addition to a 
new ferryboat, such eye-catching installations as a new 
power station in Vientiane, where formerly the current 
ebbed so low at night that everyone used candles or 
lamps or home generators to supplement the city sup- 
ply. In conjunc'ion with U.S. aid programs to neigh- 
boring Thailand and South Viet Nam, a three-country 
radio communications system is being set up. Most im- 
portant of all, though in the more distant future, will 
be the projected development of the Mekong River, 
now broken by falls and rapids, in order to provide 
hydro-electric power and transportation urgently needed 
by Laos, Thailand, Cambodia and South Viet Nam. 
As a member of the French Union, Laos has received 
the equivalent of about seven miilion dollars since 1955, 
mostly for roads, airfields and the maintenance of edu- 
cational facilities. The French maintain a military mis- 
sion in Laos authorized at a strength of 1,800 by the 
‘Geneva Agreement, although it is not currently up to 
this level. But many French political advisers (there 
are several in every government office, including secre- 
tarial staff) are emotionally more involved in maintain- 
ing their cultural présence than in the cold war. Laos 
also receives token aid trom the Colombo Powers and 
the United Nations. “Operation Brotherhood.” spon- 
sored by the International Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, but initiated by the Filipinos, has sent much- 
needed teams of doctors and nurses to backward areas 
of Laos and several other Scutheast Asian countries.* 
The French acquired Laos in 1893 from the Siamese 
and Vietnamese who had more or less partitioned the 
country after defeating marauding Chinese bandits 
cailed “Ho” (the Laotian word for Chinese). The 
country acquired provisional independence in 1945 under 
the Japanese occupation. With the return of the French 
Forces in 1945 a constitution was promulgated: and 
limited independence was recognized in 1949. Complete 
independence did not come until the Geneva Con- 
ference of 1954 and Laos was admitted to the United 


Nations the following year. 


3 For a recent account of a U.S. medical team’s work in 
a village of northern Laos, see Thomas A. Dooley, The Edge 
of Tomorrow (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1958)— 
Editor. 
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With this historical background, Laotian leaders are 
fully aware of the imperative necessity of getting along 
with their traditional enemies if the country is to re- 
main independent. Two of these (China and North 
Viet Nam) are now Communist, and Laos has become 
a strategically situated political anachronism in the cold 
war. Union, or some close association, with Thailand, 
to which Laos is bound by race and religion, geography 
and economics, might seem a logical solution to many 
of her problems. But the Laotians are rightly jealous 
of their newly-won freedom; and the Siamese, though 
they speak the same language, are ancient enemies 
whom the Laotians regard with even greater hostility 
than Vietnamese or Chinese. 

The present King of Laos, Sisavang Vong, is aged 
and ailing. The Crown Prince Savang Vatthana is 
firmly anti-Communist, but his considerable prestige 
carries as little real power as his father’s throne. Prince 
Souvanna Phouma and the rest of the whole paternal- 
istic elite that holds real power leave much to be de- 
sired. 


Is there any hope for Laos? From the negative view- 
point, it is a mistake to be pessimistic simply on the 
assumption that the Pathet Lao Communists are them- 
selves as effective, incorruptible and monolithic as some 
Communist parties elsewhere. They are not: the rank 
and file of the Pathet Lao troops particularly are likely 
to lose much of their revolutionary and proselytizing 
ardor now that the men are back with their families 
and faced with the daily task of cultivating rice paddies. 
More positively, there is strong hope that a third group 
of young army officers and technicians, civil servants 
and Buddhist priests, will assume more effective leader- 
ship. They stanc’ :ow on the threshold of power. Several 
have been corrupted like their elders, and a few may 
have secret Communist sympathies. But they have a 
definite esprit de corps and are definitely anti-Com- 
munist, although deeply dissatisfied with the present 
government. They are already applying pressure in- 
dividually and collectively. Their role in the immediate 
future is vitally significant in the sense that, if they 
are able to infuse the government with more enlightened 
and effective leadership, Laos has a chance of remaining 
free and democratic. If not, they may turn to the Com- 
munists as the only possible alternative. If they do suc- 
ceed in helping to keep Laos independent and demo- 
cratic, Prince Souvanna Phouma will have some right 
to the bit of wishful thinking in which he now indulges 
when he compares the Laotian situation with that of 
Switzerland or Finland, If they fail, the sadder com- 
parison will have to be made with Afghanistan which 
is already seriously affected by Soviet political influence 
and economic penetration. 
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THE UNION OF BURMA. By Hugh Tinker. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1957. 424 pp. $6.75. 


Dr. Tinker of the London School of Oriental and African 
studies has contributed a very valuable description of condi- 
tions and problems confronting Burma, during its first few 
years of postwar independence. The book (issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs) is 
based in part on first-hand investigation made by the author 
in 1955-1956 as visiting lecturer at the University of Ran- 
goon. A brief initial chapter covers British rule since 1885, 
while the introductory pages of succeeding topical chapters 
also contain background data. The book is not, and is not in- 
tended to be, a formal history. Major topics covered include 
the origins and course of Burma's civil strife since 1948; eco- 
nomic planning and its attendant problems; political factors 
and difficulties of governmental administration; cultural and 
social developments; educational deficiencies; and problems 
of trade. defense and external relations. The chapters on 
education and on the manifold shortcomings of governmental 
administration can be cited as especially valuable, although 
refreshing candor and insight can be found in almost every 
part of the discussion. The book merits a wide audience. 


Two paradoxes emerge from Tinker’s account. One con- 
cerns his deliberately stated conclusion that “of all countries 
of Southeast Asia, Burma has the most hope for the eventual 
foundation of a successful social democracy.” The author's 
affirmation is somewhat surprising in view of his catalogue of 
the appalling array of deficiencies which afford little or no 
basis for optimism. The other paradox relates to his frank 
characterization of British rule of Burma, considered in its 
major aspects, as a “failure,” despite his rather persistent and 
sometimes nostalgic assessment in Anglophile terms of pre- 
war conditions. The picture of pre-war British officials giving 
their hearts and lives to Burma's welfare is not very convincing 
to this reviewer. The author derives his conclusions from his 
feelings rather than from the evidence presented, a fact which 
suggests that the appraiser of Burma’s status and prospects 
must dig somewhat deeper than the events of the last decade. 
The author's personal sympathies are also reflected in his 
appreciation of the Karen point of view, in his fulsome praise 
of Premier Nu, and in his contrasting lack of appreciation for 
the allegedly morose and scmi-fascist Aung San. 


The account omits several important aspects of the story. 
There is no mention of Thakin Mya, the ablest of the youth- 
ful leaders, no explanation of Lord Mountbatten’s friendly 
relations with Aung San, and no discussion of the Mount- 
batten-Dorman Smith feud of 1945. The author’s charac- 
terization of Burma’s politics in the 1920's as “political gang- 
sterism”’ suggests prejudice where understanding is called 
for. Minor factual errors include wrong dates for the begin- 
ning of the Red Flag Communist rebellion (March, not July, 
1946) and for Than Tun’s expulsion as AFPFL Secretary 
(July, not October, 1946). The Than Tun Communists did 
not boycott the elections of April 1947, as stated. The book 
is weak as history; it is informative and perceptive as a com- 
mentary on current conditions and problems. - 
Ohio University 
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MAO’S CHINA: Economic and Political Survey. By Yegael 
Gluckstein. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1957. 438 pp. $8.50. 


Good books on Communist China are stil] not as numerous 
as they ought to be, and it is a pleasure to welcome an ad- 
dition to their number. Mr. Ygael Gluckstein, a recognized 
authority on Communism, bas written a work devoted mainly 
to economic policy and economn conditions in Communist 
China and (in this reviewer's opinion) probably the best 
study of these subjects yet published. The author’s main pur- 
pose seems to be to show that the peasant and worker in 
Communist China are badly off, contrary to the general im- 
pression conveyed by the Communist press, and that their 
plight is a necessary result of the Chinese Communist Party's 
basically Stalinist policies. To demonstrate this thesis Mr. 
Gluckstein assembles an impressive mass of data and quota- 
tions from Chinese Communist sources. His interpretations 
are reasonable and sometimes memorable. What could be more 
devastating, for example, than this comment (p. 88) on the 
elaborate criteria devised by the Chinese Communists to 
identify rural landlords in connection with “agrarian reform”: 
“Where feudal landlordism really exists, the peasants do not 
need to be told how to recognize it!” In addition to the 
economic sections, there are others dealing with politica] af- 
fairs and Sino-Soviet relations. Although basically sound, these 
are somewhat sketchy and less satisfying than the economic 
sections. 


A few errors and defects, essentially minor given the basic 
purpose of the book, may be listed. Too many direct quota- 
tions from Chinese Communist sources are included, though 
admittedly some of them are of great interest. There is too 
much deference to Dr. K. A. Wittfogel’s views. The historical 
background, because of Mr. Gluckstein’s lack of expertise in 
things Chinese, is inadequate and sometimes inaccurate; the 
unification of China in 221 B.C., for example, is attributed 
to the famous historian Ssu-ma Ch'ien instead of to Ch’in 
Shih Huang Ti (p. 312). The statement (p. 209) that Mao 
Tse-tung’s revolutionary strategy was based on the peasantry 
is an oversimplification. In reality, Mao’s main weapon was 
armed struggle and his second was the Leninist concept of 
the united front (in which, to be sure, Mao singled out the 
peasantry as the most important element). Furthermore, Mao 
was generally at great pains, in his writings, to preserve an 
appearance of strict Marxist orthodoxy by attributing the 
leading role in the Chinese revolution to the urban prole- 
tariat rather than to the peasantry. 

Mr. Gluckstein exaggerates the prevalence of forced labor 
in Communist China (p. 288), probably because he fails to 
draw a necessary distinction between genuine forced labor 
(Le., prisoners serving sentences) and “unpaid labor” con- 


' scripted temporarily and without prejudice. The list of minor 


parties (p. 355-56) is incomplete. It is incorrect to equate 
the present National Defense Council with its far more power- 
ful predecessor, the People’s Revolutionary Military Council 
(p. 361). Mr. Gluckstein apparently does not realize that 
since 1954 the commander-in-chief of the People’s Liberation 
Army has been Mao Tse-tung, acting in his capacity of chief 
of state (p. 362). Jao Shu-shih is not known to have been 
executed (p. 374); he has simply disappeared. The cult of 
Mao Tse-tung (p. 377-80) has declined sharply since the 
current emphasis on “collective leadership” was inaugurated in 
the Soviet bloc generally in 1953, following the death of 
Stalin. 

The account (p. 395-96) of Soviet policy toward the Chi- 


nese Communists in Manchuria in 1945-46 is misleading in 
two respects; the Soviet Army did in effect turn over Japa- 
nese weapons to the Chinese Communists, and it was pre- 
cisely because they knew this would happen, rather than on 
account of any Soviet prohibition, that Chinese Communist 
troops entered Manchuria unarmed. Mao Tse-tung’s first visit 
to Moscow is dated simply February 1950 (p. 401), but in 
fact Mao had been in Moscow for two months by the time 
of the signing of the celebrated Sino-Soviet treaty of February 
14, 1950. It is questionable whether the Japanese Commu- 
nist Party is more under Communist Chinese than Soviet in- 
fluence (p. 418). It is not entirely true to say (p. 419) that 
the Indian Communist Party has not criticized Mao Tse- 
tung since January 1950, for the Cominform (during Mao's 
stay in Moscow) rebuked the Indians for having criticized 
Mao in 1949 as a Titoist; in 1951 the Indian party strongly 
implied that the Chinese revolutionary pattern as evolved by 
Mao was not wholly applicable to other Asian countries, or 
at least to India, and this view was confirmed in tactful 
language at a congress of Soviet orientalists meeting in Mos- 
aow at the end of the same year. 

Mr. Gluckstein thinks that Mao’s China is likely to grow 
more oppressive than Stalin’s Russia (p. 422). This is not 
inconceivable, but thus far one of Mao Tse-tung’s main sources 
of strength has resided precisely in the fact that he has been 
wise enough to avoid repeating the worst of Stalin's excesses 
Chevy Chase, Maryland HAROLD C. HINTON 


GUERRILLA COMMUNISM IN MALAYA: Its Social and 
Political Meaning. By Lucian W. Pye. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1956. 369 pp. $6.00. 


Nationalism and Marxism have been the two most power- 
ful secular movements in Asia since World War I. At times 
these currents have mingled as in China and Indonesia of the 
1920's, or Burma of the 1940's. At other times for domestic 
and international reasons they have separated into political 
(sometimes contending) parties. Since World War II, and 
especially after the revival of the Cominform in 1947, there 
has been a spate of regional and country studies on various 
aspects of Southeast Asian Marxism and Communist move- 
ments. Malaya alone has been the subject of several by On- 
raet (1947), Purcell (1948), Chapman (1952), Miller (1954), 
and Hanrahan (1954). Lucian Pye contributes the present 
study with a unique approach. Some 250 pages of his work 
are devoted to summaries and interpretation of his interviews 
in Malaya with 60 “surrendered enemy personnel” (SEP)— 
Malayan Chinese who were captured or who deserted from 
the Communist-led rebellion. Why these 60 insurrectionists 
joined the Communists, what they hoped to achieve for them- 
selves and for Malaya, and why they left the Malayan Com- 
munist Party (MCP) compose the major substance of the 
book. Pye is aware, of course, that he is offering a series of 
case histories on the appeals and frustration of Communism 
in Malaya, not a representative sample of the MCP. How- 
ever, his group included 23 who claimed to have held re- 
sponsible Party posts as well as 37 rank and file. Though he 
does not publish his interview schedule or the tables which 
he compiled from his data, sufficient material is made avail- 
able for the reader to conclude that the interviewing method, 
while relatively “free,” was nonetheless designed so as to ob- 
tain comparable responses. 

The first part of the study presents a brief summary of 
Communist doctrine as applicable to Malaya and an account 
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of the rise and development of the MCP. Pye supports (pp. 
83-84) the view that the Cominform meetings in India and 
elsewhere in Asia in late 1947 and early 1948 were the pre- 
lude to the insurrection in Malaya as in other parts of 
South and Southeast Asia. He regards the MCP as the “most 
effective” and “probably the best organized and most exper- 
ienced party in Southeast Asia” (p. 11), but some, including 
this reviewer, might be inclined to put forward a competing 
claim for Ho Chi Minh and his Party in Indo-China. A more 
important debate would arise from his underevaluation (pp. 
70-72) of the relationship between the MCP and the British 
military forces during the War (Force 136, SEAC etc.). On 
this point F.S.V. Donnison in his recent book, British Military 
Administration in the Far East, 1943-1946 (pp. 378-385), am- 
ply documents the fact that the Allies for their own purposes 
made full use of, and gave military support to, the Commu- 
nists in the “resistance” movements. That this policy saved 
Allied troops’ lives during the War is true; but it also con- 
tributed to the later strength of the Communists and to 
their rebellions which cost lives and freedom for many. These 
comments, however, are relatively minor and do not appre- 
ciably detract from the basic contribution made by Pye in the 
main sections of his work 
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